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A LETTER FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


Fellow Members of the A.A.T.I.: 

Our estimable Editor has asked me to write for Jtalica, which has 
just completed its tenth year of existence, a few words of greeting and 
comment. This I am very happy to do; and certainly most cordial are 
my greetings to you all, and my best wishes for the continued, and 
increasing, welfare of our Association and for its usefulness. As to 
comment, and constructive suggestions: there is probably little that I 
could at the present moment add to what I expressed from time to time 
in the pages of /talica during the five years that it was my privilege to 
direct the fortunes of that Bulletin. The aims are not at all changed, 
and the needs but little, since first I became intimately associated with 
its affairs. The chief need is now, as always, an active, efficient, and 
constant interest in the welfare and progress of our Association; and 
that means, primarily, the following things: codperation with the Editor 
of Italica, by sending unsolicited items of interest, submitting articles 
for his consideration, securing new subscribers for our Bulletin— 
whether or not they may also be technically entitled to become Mem- 
bers of our Association—and last, but not least, by helping him to get 
more advertisers; for, prosaic as the fact may seem, the fact is that 
without a fair proportion of advertising an unendowed journal like 
Italica can not exist. Before leaving this phase of the subject, I should 
also like to be allowed to suggest—though many readers of my letter 
may well skip this sentence—that our Bulletin is worthy of more than 
the casual and cursory perusal, or mere glance, that it is too often 
accorded: if you haven’t been reading each number carefully, and even 
(I feel justified in saying) conscientiously, it is an experiment which is 
worthy of a trial. Here, too, I make the closely allied suggestion that 
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the Annual Meetings might prove a gratifying revelation to some who 
have not formed the habit of attending and yet could do so without 
excessive sacrifice. 

As to our aims: they are not solely professional—and I am sure we 
all feel this—they are also idealistic and even missionary; vox claman- 
tis; and I trust that I am not mistaken, at this distance, in judging that 
a new orientation of interests and ambitions in the minds of many 
Americans is preparing a more receptive soil for the seeds of genuine 
“culture’”—which, for the Occident, means the literature and art of 
Italy; and hence, by definition, includes the study of the Italian lang- 
uage. Some of us by chance, and others by choice, have become stu- 
dents and teachers of that language; but I am sure that we all bless the 
chance, or the choice, which opened up to us the satisfactions and the 
privileges of that calling. My wish for you all, and for myself, is that 
through our Association and its Bulletin, /talica, and through our indi- 
vidual activities in the field of this our major interest, we may increas- 
ingly contribute to the cause of true culture on our continent. Awugurii 
sincerissimt! 

Florence H. D. AustINn 


Note. The editor wishes to express his regret that the absolute 
economic necessity for brevity, especially in reviews, cheats the readers 
out of helpful information. In this issue particular apologies are owed 
to Professor Lipari and to Professor Lograsso for the unavoidable 
omission of valuable material. 








ITALIA EN PUERTO RICO 


La cultura italiana, que ha dejado indeleble huella en tierras de 
América y que influye poderosamente en el desenvolvimiento de algun 
pueblo del Sur del continente—en la Argentina, por ejemplo—no cuenta 
con numerosas obras representativas en la isla de Puerto Rico. Una 
hay, sin embargo, del siglo pasado, que tanto por su hermosura cuanto 
por su significado historico honra a su autor y a su patria: el monu- 
mento del escultor Achille Canessa que representa el momento en que 
Crist6bal Colén posa sus plantas en este suelo de los indios boriquenos, 
en 1493: estatua erigida en la plaza que lleva el nombre del Almirante, 
frente al teatro Municipal de San Juan, capital de Puerto Rico. 

Achille Canessa nacié en la misma ciudad donde tradicionalmente 
se viene diciendo que viera la luz el descubridor del Nuevo Mundo. En 
Génova, bajo la direccién de su padre, aprendid Canessa el oficio de 
marmolista. Concurria a la Academia Ligtstica de Bellas Artes e hizo 
estudios de arquitectura, figura y ornamentacién. La personalidad 
procer de Colon es multiple motivo de arte para Canessa que le con- 
sagroé tres monumentos: uno que se levanta en Baltimore, Md., otro en 
Tacua, Peru, y el tercero, ya mencionado, en San Juan, cuya inaugu- 
racion tuvo efecto el 11 de febrero de 1894. Encontrabase a la sazon 
en esta ciudad una compania de Opera italiana y sus primeras partes y 
su coro entonaron, en el momento de descubrir la estatua, el himno 
“Scoperta dell’ America.”’ 

Aparece Colon, en esta admirable talla, con el rostro elevado al 
cielo; en la diestra el pabellon de Castilla, y en la siniestra el birrete 
de navegante. Su actitud es la del espiritu fervoroso que busca comuni- 
carse con la Providencia para rendirsele de gratitud, tras del feliz 
arribo al puerto de paz. Tiene, el monumento, cuatro altos relieves. 
Simboliza el 1° la partida de Colon de Palos; el 2° la llegada a Puerto 
Rico, con sus diez y siete naves; el 3° el desembarque del Marino, y, 
el 4° la recepcién con que, a su vuelta a Espana, le honraron los Reyes 
Catolicos. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico José A. BALSErRO 
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A CURIOUS TRILOGY 


Among the most interesting books of fiction to appear recently in 
Italy is the trilogy by Enrico Pea, the first slender volume of which 
appeared in 1922, Moscardino; and the last still more slender one, // 
Servitore del Diavolo, nine years later. In between comes // Volto 
Santo. 

Enrico Pea is from Serravezza near Lucca and into the first two 
volumes particularly he has poured out freely all in his nature that is 
profoundly, lyrically Lucchese. Pea is primarily a poet and somewhere 
in the back of his mind a philosopher, and with all that a story teller. 
The story comes into being and the strange mad characters live and 
the reader is a little nonplussed to find himself acquainted intimately 
with new beings and their history when he has been conscious only of 
exquisite lines that demand re-reading and seem only to convey emo- 
tions, sense impressions, the remote darkness of decadent minds and 
the still darker darkness of abstract Evil in eternal warfare with Good. 

In Moscardino a boy relates his grandfather’s family history. The 
history is appalling. Signora Pellegrina, Moscardino’s great grand- 
mother, had retired into a silent insanity upon her husband’s death, 
and her three sons of whom Moscardino’s grandfather is the youngest, 
are all tainted with the insanity of a worn-out family: the eldest, 
referred to always as il Taciturno, is haunted by morbid thoughts of 
blood and death and darkness. Tortured by the fear that his wife’s 
lover will give him poison he hangs himself. The second son, who was 
to have been a priest, is stupid and sensual and wanders through house 
and garden aimless and vague. Moscardino’s grandfather, who is char- 
acterized by no other name, goes mad for love of a lovely long-limbed 
mountain girl, Cleofe. He makes her his mistress but even then he is 
mad with jealousy and tries to kill himself to get peace. He is carried 
to the Insane Asylum of Lucca. This passive Cleofe, from the moun- 
tains, from Terrinca, who never asserts herself, is singularly impressive, 
half symbolic of the strange cool dignity of her mountains that need 
no words, that can be content merely to be. Her child, the mother of 
Moscardino, has no part in the novel. 

Upon his release after twenty-four years in the asylum, Moscar- 
dino’s grandfather takes charge of his grandson, now an orphan, and 
fills him full with the strange scenes he had witnessed among the mad 
some of whom talk to the wind and others to the flowers and others 
with God all the year long. The poetry of these pages has the pungent 
rotten odor of ‘decayed peaches and of dead roses, of over-old honey 
and of death” as in D’Annunzio’s madrigal, Nella Belletta. Symbolic 
of the sterility of madness are the cold winters which seem always to 
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be present in Moscardino. An incredibly morbid theme if you will but 
beautifully written. 

The Volto Santo opens with a plague of cholera in and about Lucca 
and closes after an inundation in the same region. It would be difficult 
to imagine a book with more complexity in only one hundred and fifty 
pages. One seems to have lived a lifetime in that little while. Partly, 
perhaps, because the primitivism seems to carry one back centuries and 
the grandfather’s strange bursts of philosophy carry one on to possi- 
bilities in a remote future. It is only with a second reading that the 
delicate interweaving of the theme of humanity with the theme of an 
individual life can be felt. Things that touch the one man matter 
because they touch all men, and all men matter because there is some- 
thing of God in their totality. This is felt but never directly said. The 
old insane blasphemer himself reveals a godliness in the outworking of 
good from evil in his character. He feels a kinship with the Volto 
Santo, a shrewd wanderer like himself, who is impatient of evil, but 
whose ideas of what is evil are not those of a parish priest. Through 
the man’s adventures as a wandering tinker can be seen as a landscape 
through trees the adventures of his soul. He is in no sense a religious 
churchly saint. His adventures of the senses continue but he grows in 
sanity and tolerance and self-mastery and these paths lead up out of 
the cold confused darkness of his early self. 

“Cholera” and “Spring” are twisted through the design of the book 
as the stock of a vine runs through twigs and leaves. We find them 
showing up all along and drawing us back to a period of time and to 
a mood of rejuvenation which is at one moment that of the man and 
at another that of all men, so that the scenes of shepherd life, of the 
Lucchese markets, and the Serravezza quarries are not irrelevant but 
are justifiable modulations of an essential theme. 

Connected with the flood at Lucca is Moscardino’s first recollection 
of fear as he watched in his father’s arms houses and a crucifix sweep 
by. He remembers practically nothing of his father and is not even 
sure that the supposed picture of him that he has in his possession is 
really he. The man is drawn rapidly as a Corsican and rather terri- 
fying and he serves in the trilogy only as one of the mysterious forces 
that make for good or evil in Moscardino. 

In the third volume Moscardino, now nearly grown, has drifted to 
Egypt and is in the employ of a man who calls himself the Devil and 
whose right hand man is Judas. Whether they are really the Devil and 
Judas incarnate matters little but whatever they are the Devil has had 
his hand in their making. Moscardino tries to make himself over in 
accord with their evil ways. He too haunts the Red Shanty with over 
the door the devise ‘““Neither God nor Master.” It is a den of socialists 
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and anarchists, largely Russian refugees. There are fantastic scenes of 
evil, not for the sake of evil itself, but to show the workings of the 
forces of Evil which must be combatted by the forces of Good. Sym- 
bolic of the greater power of the latter is the incident in which a woman 
from another region, taking this shanty to be an employment bureau, 
misreads the sign over the door as “God and Master,” in her simplicity. 
In spite of the strange evil influences in his past and the stranger con- 
tact with evil in the Shanty, Moscardino sickens of his effort to grow 
like his master the Devil and turns to a life of toil but with the sense 
of having liberated his mind from an odious slavery. 

It is possible to find in the three books taken together a study of 
socialism. In the first volume is depicted the decadence of an old aris- 
tocratic family; in the second is shown the rise of a new civilization in 
which the servants are richer than their masters in the great old musty 
palaces; in the third we come directly in contact with the socialists 
and find them defeated. 

With the Servitore del Diavolo appeared La Figlioccia which might 
almost be considered an episode belonging to the trilogy, considering 
the characters of the old man and the boy and also the poetic style 
fresh of the soil and finally the philosophy of man’s slow growth into a 
better self. It is a peasant idyll with a strangely beautiful apparition 
of a saint and a curious potent exorcism of an evil idea from the mind 
of the Figlioccia. 

In the Nuova Antologia for October, November and December of 
1932 appeared a novel by Pea called // Forestiero. This story too takes 
place near Lucca and is filled with peasant types and speech but the 
characters of the old man and the boy of the trilogy are not retained. 
Again we have the same philosophy of good coming out of much evil. 
Now a man of fifty, the son of the master, nicknamed “Foresto”’ or 
“Forestiero” by the contadini, returns to his native village after a life 
full of wrong-doing on the American stock exchange and elsewhere. 
He recalls out of his childhood the memory of a murder in the olive 
grove by the house and the scandal caused by the return of a defrocked 
monk. He discovers that the supposed murderer had been innocent and 
the defrocked monk is all but a saint. The idea of betterment is deftly 
suggested by the word “‘salire’”’ which the monk had used in inviting 
“Foresto” upstairs to his room. “ ‘Salire’ ripeteva (‘‘Foresto”) mentre 
saliva le scale. ‘Salire, é una bella parola.’ E la ripeteva con |’impres- 
sione di averla udita per la prima volta.” 

As must be evident, the work of Pea has besides its style another 
quality of true poetry: it is capable of many interpretations and is rich 
in its suggestiveness. I am appending a brief bibliography in case 
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further elucidation of what at first appears so strange should be desired. 
University of Chicago Hitpa L. NoRMAN 
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ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AWARDS 


The following list of awards for 1934 offered by the Italian Government has 
been announced by the Committee on Awards, Casa Italiana, Columbia Univer- 
sity. A summary of the conditions of the awards is given in the news notes of 
this issue. It will be noted that members of the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian and of the Italian Teachers Association are eligible for the Free Teacher 
Trips to Italy. Jtalica will publish conditions for the 1935 awards, as soon as they 
are available. 

(A) Free Student Trips to Italy 

I. High School Students: (1) Bochichio, Louis: De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City; (2) Coviello, Vincent: William L. Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J.; (3) Liberati, Amerigo: Port Chester H. S., Port Chester, 
N. Y.; (4) Macelictti, Nicholas Philip: Orange H. S., Orange, N. J.; (5) Petrillo, 
Edward W.: New Haven H. S., New Haven, Conn. 

II. College Students: (1) Carley, John N.: Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; (2) De Luca, Angelo: Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roeming, 
Robert Frederick: University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; (4) Rosenfeld, Solo- 
mon: The City College, New York City; (5) Sarot, Eden E.: New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

(R) Teacher Leader for the Student Trips to Italy 

(1) Mr. Peter Sammartino, Ph.D., Townsend Harris H. S., New York City, 
New College, Columbia University, New York City. 

(C) Free Teacher Trips to Italy 

(1) Caliandro, Anthony: Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J.; (2) 
Ciofferi, Vincent: New Rochelle H. S., New Rochelle, N. Y.; (3) Di Bartolo, 
Ferdinand F.: Hutchinson Central H. S., Buffalo, N. Y.; (4) Lucchina, Josephine 
M.: Barringer H. S., Newark, N. J.; (5) Prof. Rinetti, Oreste: University of 
Virginia, University, Virginia. 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE AND 
CRITICISM 


For the past four years the students of Prof. Giuseppe Prezzolini’s 
class in Italian Bibliography at Columbia University have been work- 
ing on a general bibliography of Italian literature and criticism em- 
bracing a period of over thirty years—1g02-1932, inclusive. 

This bibliography is not an indiscriminate listing of works on a 
given author or literary topic, but an annotated bibliography, wna 
bibliografia ragionata, in which every work is followed by critical com- 
ment or explanatory notes, if necessary. The work has been carried 
on as a project of the Council for Research in the Humanities of 
Columbia University, which has generously provided the necessary 
funds. The publication of this work is being awaited with keen interest 
by those scholars, both here and in Italy, who have been consulted 
from time to time with a view to securing their valuable suggestions. 
Particularly enthusiastic have been Albano Sorbelli, director of the 
Bologna Public Library, of the Carducci Library of the same city and 
of the “Biblioteca di bibliografia della letteratura italiana’; Fortunato 
Pintor, formerly librarian of the Senate Library, Rome, now director 
of the ‘Dizionario biografico degli Italiani” for the Enciclopedia itali- 
ana—to both of whom specimens of the bibliography have been sent; 
and Mario Casella, professor of Romance Languages at the University 
of Florence; Guglielmo Passigli, director of the Biblioteca Vittorio 
Emanuele of Rome; and Luigi De Gregori, director of the Casanatense 
of the same city, all of whom had occasion to see the work while on 
visits in America. 

In establishing the date with which to start the bibliography, the 
question of paramount importance was, of course, that it had to be a 
relatively recent one for considerations of practicability. So 1902 was 
chosen, as being the year in which Croce’s Esthetics appeared. What- 
ever may be said of that book, or of Croce’s philosophy of art as a 
whole, the fact remains that it has revolutionized the criteria of literary 
criticism and promoted an enormous revival of critical activity. Ap- 
praisal upon appraisal, revaluation upon revaluation, real or fancied, 
has been written since then, either in the light of Crocean esthetics or 
in confutation thereof, so that it is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole field of Italian literature has been critically re-examined since 
1902. In view of this fact, and of the fact also that a recent bibli- 
ography is generally a good guide to past bibliographies, it is safe to 
assume that the references contained in our Bibliography on a given 
author or topic will be an adequate guide to works on the same author 


or topic published prior to 1902. 
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A thoroughly complete bibliography which will indicate every ar- 
ticle, essay, monograph, or book published on a given subject, is what 
every scholar expects of Utopia. In the absence of such an ideal state, 
a good criterion in the compilation of a reliable bibliography would 
be that when a work has not been reviewed or noticed by any of the 
outstanding literary reviews of the old and the new school, it cannot 
have had much value; and that a chronological compilation of the 
references contained in those reviews would suffice to give on every 
author or topic not only what is essential, but also what is important. 
Such a criterion is exactly that taken by Professor Prezzolini. It may 
be added, however, (and a glance at the list of periodicals given below 
will bear out this statement), that no pains have been spared to secure 
as complete a bibliography as possible. 

It has been decided that whenever on a subject there is a reliable 
bibliography, the works which appeared up to two years prior to its 
publication will be omitted from our Bibliography. In some cases, 
however, the fundamental works published prior to that bibliography 
will be indicated. In the case of Dante, it has been deemed advisable 
to refer the scholar to the most recent bibliographies. As for living 
authors, only comprehensive estimates of their art and biographical 
portraits have been included, omitting all reviews of their single works 
as well as the works themselves. 

To convey an idea of the tremendous work accomplished, it is well 
to list the reviews which have been directly indexed: 


1) Giornale storico della letteratura italiana. 
2) Rassegna bibliografica della letteratura italiana, later Rassegna. 
3) Rassegna critica della letteratura italiana. 
4) La Critica. 

5) Bulletin italien, later Etudes italiennes. 
6) Romanic Review. 

7) Modern Language Notes. 

8) Literaturblatt. 

9) Il Marzocco. 

10) I] Fanfulla della Domenica. 

11) Studi danteschi. 

12) Revue des deux mondes. 

13) Il Leonardo (1903-06). 

14) Il Leonardo (1925-32). 

15) Pegaso. 

16) La Cultura (1921-32). 

17) La Nuova Italia. 

18) La Ronda. 

19) Il Rinnovamento. 

20) La Voce. 

21) Journal of Comparative Literature. 

22) Risorgimento italiano. 
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23) L’Italia che scrive (Profili). 

24) Rivista di Livorno. 

25) Archivio storico parmense. 

26) Archivio storico siciliano. 

27) Archivio storico per la Sicilia orientale. 

28) Archivio storico sardo. 

29) Archivio storico napoletano. 

30) Atti e mem. d. r. dep. di storia patria per la Romagna. 
31) Riv. di storia, arte e archeologia di Alessandria. 
32) Atti e mem. d. Societa tiburtina di storia e d’arte. 
33) Annuario bibliografico della storia d'Italia. 

34) Archivum Romanicum. 

35) Boll. storico-bibliogr. subalpino. 

36)  Bibliofilia. 

37) Studi medievali. 

38) Studi di letteratura italiana. 


All these reviews have been indexed either from 1902 to 1932 or 
from the date of their inception to that of their last issue. 

Through the cronaca and notiziario of the Giornale storico, of the 
Rassegna bibliografica and of the Rassegna critica, and through the 
bibliografical indices contained in the other reviews, all the best lit- 
erary reviews of Europe and America have also been indexed. In addi- 
tion, our bibliographical data have been checked, or are being checked, 
with the following publications: 


1) Supplemento bibliografico al Bollettino parlamentare. 

2) Pubblicazioni edite dallo Stato o col suo concorso. 

3) Pagliaini—Catalogo della libreria italiana. 

4) Catalogo dei cataloghi del libro italiano. 

5) Bibliografia italiana, later Bollettino delle pubblicazioni italiane. 
6) International index to periodicals. 

7) Reader’s guide to periodical literature. 

8) Poole’s index to periodical literature. 


The catalogs of the New York Public Library and of the Library 
of Columbia University are also being utilized for the purpose of 
checking up. 

The indexing of the regional reviews (and several more will be added 
to the number above given), has proved very fruitful, in that many of 
them conduct periodical bibliographies of works dealing with their 
respective regions and literary figures, some of whom enjoy only local 
fame. The Risorgimento italiano from 1908 to 1914 conducted an 
excellent bibliography which has also been utilized. 

Of every important book the Bibliography will give the index. In 
the notes following every entry particular care has also been taken to 
indicate: a) unpublished manuscripts appearing for the first time; 
b) unpublished letters, giving dates, names of addressees and place of 
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provenience; c) bibliographies, when given; d) additions or corrections 
of reviewers; e) the thesis advanced in the book or article. All of this, 
of course, in addition to the reviewer’s criticism and to any explanatory 
note the title of the book or article may require. 

The work is now nearing completion and it will be ready for publi- 
cation by the end of June, 1935. Nearly 60,000 cards have been cata- 
logued under upwards of 5,000 subject-titles. The number of entries 
will be substantially increased after all the cross-references have been 
made. It is Prof. Prezzolini’s sincerest hope that the work in its final 
form will appear as here outlined. But if practical exigencies—such as 
cost, size, compactness, price of the work, etc.—should render some 
modifications necessary, they will be made, but without substantially 
altering the general physiognomy of the work or reducing its useful- 
ness. 

The publication of this Bibliography will fill a long-felt gap in the 
field of Italian studies. America can justly feel proud that her munifi- 
cence coupled with her scholarship has made such an achievement 
possible. And Prof. Luigi De Gregori says as much in his letter of 
October 28, 1933 written to Prof. Prezzolini, from which we quote the 
opening paragraph: 

“La visita alla Casa Italiana mi ha rivelato un poderoso lavoro, che 
non mi aspettavo di veder intrapreso fuori d'Italia, sulla catalogazione 
della Storia e della Critica italiana contemporanea. E un lavoro im- 
piantato in modo veramente serio e pratico per gli studiosi che mi 
auguro di poter presto veder riprodotto con la stampa, affinché possa 
esser diffuso non solo in America, ma anche in Italia dove manca una 
cosi completa bibliografia in corso.” 

Two specimens are appended hereto. It will be noted from them 
that the language of the bibliography will be Italian. 

Columbia University S. EUGENE SCALIA 
Assistant in charge 





ABBA, G. C. 
G. C. Abba. Bibliografia delle opere, in Cronache letterarie, 25 dic. 1910. 
Bottini Massa, E., G. C. Abba. Genova, Formiggini, 1915 (pp. 72). Con bibliogr. 
Abba, G. C., Da Quarto al Volturno. Noterelle di uno dei Mille a cura di Luigi 
Russo, Vallecchi, Firenze, 1925, pp. Ix-215 [pref. e bibl. in Leon. dic. ’25, 
266-271; Valgimigli, M. in Leon., dic. ’25, 272-273; GSLI ’25 LXXXVI, 417. 
Bibliogr. ]. 
Bibliografia complementare a Bottini Massa e Russo 
Garrone, Marco A., “Da Quarto al Volturno” di G. C. Abba e “La notte di 
Caprera” di G. D’Annunzio, F.d.D., 4 dic. 1910. [Rass. gen. ’11 XIX, p. 45 
Fonti della Notte di Caprera}. 
Cantalamessa, Giulia Cavallari, Per Giuseppe Cesare Abba, Riv. di Roma, 15 dic. 
1910 pp. 713-14 [Rass. gen. ’11 XIX pp. 44-5 Due lettere dirette dall’Abba 
del principio del 1909 e del 7 febb. 1910]. 
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Castellini, G., 7] poeta dei Mille: G. C. Abba, in Marz. 8 mar. ’10. 

Castellini, Gualtiero, Un volume postumo di C. Abba, Marz. 9 apr. ’11 [ Rass. apr. 
"11 XIX p. 162]. 

Castellini, Gualtiero, L’aedo eroico, Marz. 13 nov. ‘10 [Rass. gen. ‘11 XIX pp. 
44-45 Ricordi personali]. 

Aitelli, Efisio, Scrittori patriottici: G. C. Abba in Piemonte, 1 dic. ’1o. 

Giarratana, A., Pagine inedite di G. C. Abba. Sfolgoranti memorie dell’epopea 
garibaldina, Giorn. d’It. 6 nov. ’12. 

Giarratana, Alfredo, Nel secondo anniversario della morte di G. C. Abba. Com- 
memorando con le opere il maestro perduto. Le postume pagine della storia 
e dell’arte di G. C. Abba, in La provincia di Brescia, 6 nov. ’12. 

L. G., In memoria di G. C. Abba in La sentinella Bresciana, 6 nov. ’12. 

Ughetto, L., Gli scritti di G. C. Abba in Giorn. d’It. 18 nov. 12. 

Mantovani, D., /] romanzo di G. C. Abba, in Corr. della Sera, 2 mag. ’12. 

Peri, S., G. C. Abba, in F.d.D., 6 apr. ’13. 

Cecchi, Emilio, Ricordi di G. C. Abba, in La Tribuna, 24 giu. ’13. 

Siragusa, G. B. G. C.Abba, in Conferenze e Prolusioni, ’17, X, 20. 

Beltrami, P., Alfredo Oriani nel giudizio di G. C. Abba, N.A., 1 lu. 718, 62-67. 
Biblioteca comunale di Faenza. GSLI. 

Benso, Luisa Giulio, Gli amici di G. C. Abba, in Rass. Naz., 16 giu., 16 ott., 16 
dic. 18; 1 mar., 16 mag., 16 giu. ’19 Con lettere ined. dell’ Abba, del Carducci, 
del De Amicis, Mario Pratesi, G. Barzellotti, Adele Savio di Bernstiel. 

Russo, L., G. C. Abba, nel vol. I Narratori Roma Fond. Leonardo, ’23, pp. 37-8. 

Gigli, L., Lettere di G. C. Abba ad Alfredo Oriani, in Arte e Vita gen. ’23, IV, 1. 

Negri, P. Abba e Oriani, origine della “Lotta Politica” pp. 19 in N. A. 16 nov. 
’23 Gli influssi dell’Abba sull’opera dell’Oriani vi sono illustrate con acume, 
chiarezza e documentazione. Cult. 

Zecchini, Antonio, Giuseppe Cesare Abba a Faenza. Faenza, Lega ’29, 16° pp. 44 
[GSLI ’31 XCVIII, 186 Lettere inedite]. 

Zecchini, A., G. C. Abba a Faenza. Faenza, Lega, II ed., 16° pp. 69 [Cian Vittorio 
GSLI ’32, C, 3, 338 Accurata ricostruzione biografica]. 

Bandini, Gino, Giuseppe Cesare Abba e Mario Pratesi (mezzo secolo di amicizia 
in un carteggio inedito) in Pegaso, lu. ’32, IV, 7, 1-32 Tra il 1866 e il 1910. 

Pompeati, Arturo, Come nacquero le “Noterelle” dell’Abba, in Marz. 11 dic. ’32. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA DEGLI SCRITTI SU ALESSANDRO MANZONI NEL TRENTENNIO 1902-1932 


DIVISIONE DELLE SCHEDE 
I Vita 
II Vita religiosa 
III-IV Opere complete—Antologie 
V_ Scritti inediti, cimeli, ecc. 
VI-VII Carteggio—Lettere inedite 
VIII Libri, articoli, discorsi generali su Manzoni 
IX Conversazioni col Manzoni 
X Manzoni e [Ambrogio (Sant’), Apuleio, Aretino, Azeglio (d’), Ariosto, 
Balzac, Beccaria, Berchet, Biava Samuele, Boccalini, Boldoni 
Sigismondo, Borgognoni, Bossuet, Bresciani Antonio, Bracciolini 
Poggio, Byron, Caffé (il), Calura B. M., Carducci, Cattaneo 
Gaetano, Cavour, Cervantes, Clari Serafino, Classici (i), Colet, 
Cousin, Dante, Da Verona, De Amicis, De Sanctis, Del Poggio 
Eliseo, Diderot, Dina Giov., Farini, Fauriel, Finazzi Giov., Flau- 








XII 
XIII 


XXVII 
XXVIIT 
XXIX 


XXXVIT 
XXXVIII 
XXXIX 
XL 

XLI 

XLII 
XLIII 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVI 
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bert, Francesco (San), Gambarana G., Ghirardelli Lorenzo, Gioia 
Melchiorre, Giordani, Giudici Gaetano, Goethe, Goldoni, Goretti 
Gargnani Marianna, Grossi T., Guerrazzi, Guizot, Hoffmansthal, 
Hugo Victor, Humboldt, Ideologi, Istituto Lombardo, Korner 
Teodoro, Lamartine, Lamennais, Leopardi, Maggi Giov. Ant., 
Moliére, Monti, Morbio Carlo, Musica, Napoleone I, Napoleone 
III, Orelli Giov. Gaspare, Pascal, Pindemonte, Pock Giov., Po- 
litica, Ponza Michele, Porta C., Racine, Ranalli, Romagnosi, 
Romanticismo, Rosmini, Sacchetti, Schiller, Scott, Scotti Cosimo 
Galeazzo, Segneri, Shakespeare, Soave, Staél (de), Stendhal, 
Storici liberali francesi, Tacito, Tasso, Testi, Thierry, Tommaseo, 
Tosi Luigi, Turquety, Verdi, Voltaire] 

Edizioni dei P. S. 

Libri, articoli generali sui P. S. 

I personaggi dei P. S. [XIV Agnese, XV Bravi, XVI Cardinale Bor- 
romeo, XVII Conte Attilio, XVIII Don Abbondio, XIX Don 
Ferrante, XX Don G., XXI Don Rodrigo, XXII Gertrude, 
XXIII L’Innominato, XXIV Lucia e Renzo, XXV Padre Cristo- 
foro, XXVI Perpetua] 

Brani inediti dei P. S. 

Opere giovanili 

Liriche edizioni e critica in generale [XXX I] Natale, XXXI La 
Risurrezione, XXXII La Pentecoste, XXXIII Il 5 Maggio, 
XXXIV II nome di Maria, XXXV Ognissanti, XXXVI All’of- 
fertorio ] 

Liriche e Tragedie 

Tragedie 

Carmagnola 

Adelchi 

Osservazioni sulla morale cattolica 

Opere storiche 

Storia della Colonna Infame 

La questione della lingua 

Traduzioni e fortuna di M. all’estero 

Rinvii ad altre voci 


Under these headings will be grouped more than one thousand items. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


January — March, 1934 
Compiled by J. E. SHaw 


University of Toronto 


ARTICLES 

Bontempo, O. A. “The Theatrical Crisis in Italy.” RR. XXV, 66-68. 
|The grotesque drama (Chiarelli) and the paradoxical (Piran- 
dello), and other subtle kinds, could not for long hold the interest 
of the theatre-going public. Mussolini, in a recent address to the 
“Societa degli Autori,” attributed the depressed condition of the 
theatre to the moody, introspective character of the plays. The 
new National Institute of Drama may do much to restore the 
popularity of the stage. | 

Bosano, Gabriella. “‘Echi del centenario ariosteo.”’ Jtalica XI, 8-11. 

Brennecke, E. Jr. ‘‘Dryden’s Odes and Draghi’s Music.’”’ PMLA. 
XLIX, 1-36. [The music of Giovanni Battista Draghi to Dry- 
den’s Ode for the festival of St. Cecilia in 1687, is examined and 
illustrated by the reproduction of numerous parts of the score from 
Mss. | 

Buchanan, M. A. “Some Aspects of Spanish Journalism Before 1800.”’ 
Extrait de la Revue Hispanique, tome LXXXI dédié a la mémoire 
de R. Foulché-Delbosc. [On pp. 8-9, the Gazzetta di Venezia 
referred to by Cervantes as read in Madrid in 1613. Marino’s 
mention of a “giornale letterario.” | 

Fucilla, J. G. “The Source of Lope de Vega’s La Discordia en los 
Casados.” Mod. Lang. Journal, January, 1934. [The source is 
the first novella of the “quinta deca” of Giraldi’s Ecatommiti, 
which is compared closely with the Spanish play. Giraldi’s own 
dramatization of the novella, entitled Selene, may also have been 
known to Lope de Vega, who, in his play, made alterations in the 
story. Lope’s characters are ‘‘on the whole, better drawn than 
those of Giraldi.”’ | 

“Glosses on El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena.” 

MLN. XLIX, 20-24. [Imitations by Balbuena of a passage in 

the Orlando Furioso, of parts of two sonnets of Petrarch, and of 

an ottava in Anguillara’s translation of the Metamorphoses, as 

well as of an emblem of Alciato. Two imitations by Tejada of 

the above-mentioned lines of Anguillara are also pointed out. | 

“Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries. The Seicen- 

to.” Italica XI, 12-14. 
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Heller, E. K. “The Story of the Magic Horn: a study in the develop- 
ment of a mediaeval folk tale.’ Speculum IX, 38-50. |On pp. 
40-41: La Fontaine’s La Coupe Enchantée and Benavente’s La 
Copa Encantada, derived from Canto xlii of the Orlando Furioso. | 

Hinckley, H. B. “The Framing Tale.” MLN. XLIX, 69-80. | After 
discussing the earliest examples of stories in a frame, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron is examined and compared with the Canterbury Tales, 
as to setting, characters, kinds of story, and style. Boccaccio’s 
style is so superior to that of Chaucer’s prose treatises that Mr. 
Hinckley is inclined to think that “Chaucer never read the De- 
cameron, at least never made himself intimate with it.” | 

Johnston, O. M. “Similarities of Thought in Dante and Ovid.” PQ. 
XIII, 84-87. [Compares /nf. xxxiii, 46-54 with a passage from 
the Heroides; Inf. v, 121-123, “Nessun maggior dolore ecc.”’ with 
Ex Ponto, I, ii, 47-52, and Par. xxv, 1-9 “Se mai continga ecc.” 
with Tristia II, 19-28. These comparisons suggest that Dante may 
have known, beside the Metamorphoses, the Heroides, Tristia and 
Pontic Epistles. | 

McKenzie, K. “An Exile in Princeton.” The Princeton Alumni Week- 
ly, January 12, 1934. [Pietro Borsieri, a Milanese lawyer arrested 
during the revolutionary movement of 1822, confined in the Spiel- 
berg 1824-1836, was at Princeton in 1837, giving lessons in Italian. 
A letter of his, recently published in Leonardo, containing remarks 
about Princeton and the peoples of various states, is here repro- 
duced in part. | 

Miller, C. R. D. “Three Verri Letters to Isidoro Bianchi.”” RR. XXV, 
33-35. [Letters by Alessandro Verri from a ms. of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale di Brera. One contains a description of the composition 
of Beccaria’s Dei delitti e delle pene; another contains an un- 
complimentary remark about the manners of Baretti. A few errors 
are no doubt attributable to the illegibility of the ms. | 

Scalia, S. E. “Federico Confalonieri in America.” Jtaly America 
Monthly, March, 1934. [To be continued | 


REVIEWS 

Ashton, J. W. In PQ. XIII, 88-89. The Origin of the Griselda Story, 
by Dudley David Griffith. University of Washington Publications 
in Language and Literature, VIII, t. 

Bullock, W. L. In J/talica XI, 35-37. Giuseppe Agnelli e Giuseppe 
Ravegnani: Annali delle edizioni ariostee. Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1933. 2 vols. pp. xxii, 301, 396. 

Fucilla, J. G. In PQ. XIII, 94. Laure de Pétrarque, by Ferdinand 
Brisset. Paris, Perrin et Cie. 1931. 185 pp. 
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——— In. RR. XXV, 45-51. Giuseppe Agnelli—Giuseppe Ravegnani, 
Annali delle edizioni ariostee. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1933. 2 vols. 

Giachino E. G. In J/talica XI, 37-39. Edizione nazionale delle opere 
di Ugo Foscolo. Volume settimo: Lezioni, articoli di critica e di 
polemica, (1809-1811) edizione critica a cura di Emilio Santini, 
pp. liii, 484. Volume ottavo: Prose politiche e letterarie (1811- 
1816) edizione critica a cura di Luigi Fassd, pp. cxxix, 408. 
Firenze, Le Monnier, 1933. 

Gilbert, A. H. In J/talica XI, 45-46. La vita e l’opera politica di 
Scipione di Castro by Camillo Giardina. Palermo, Scuola tip. 
Boccone del Povero, 1931, pp. 178. (Estr. d. Atti d. R. Acc. d. 
Scienze, Lettere e Belle Arti di Palermo, vol. XVI, fasc. iii.) 

Internoscia, D. In J/talica XI, 43-45. Sorrentino, Andrea: Francesco 
Berni, poeta della scapigliatura del rinascimento. Firenze, Sansoni, 
1933, PP- IV, 259. 

Lockert, L. In MLN. XLIX, 133-134. The Paradiso of Dante 
Alighieri. With a translation into English triple rhyme and a brief 
introduction, by Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. Cambridge University 
Press; New York, Macmillan, 1932, pp. xxxiii, 299. 

Loomis, R. S. In Speculum IX, 105-106. Ettore Gabrici, Ezio Levi, 
Lo Steri di Palermo e le sue pitture (Regia Accad. di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti di Palermo, Supplemento agli Atti, N. 1.) Milano, 
Roma; Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 1932. [The architecture 
and paintings in the Chiaramonte Palace at Palermo, illustrating 
literature popular in the 14’c.| 

Rosenberg, S. L. M. In The Modern Language Journal XVIII, 321- 
325. Barbara Matulka, The Novels of Juan de Flores and their 
European Diffusion. A study in comparative literature. Compara- 
tive Literature Series, Institute of French Studies, Centennial 
Series of New York University, New York, 1931. 475 pp. |Juan 
de Flores’ Grimalte y Gradissa is, in part, a continuation of 
Boccaccio’s Fiammetta. | 

Scanio, V. A. In Jtalica XI, 42-43. Covello, L. and Giacobbe, Annita 
E. First Reader in Italian. New York, Macmillan, 1933, pp. xvi, 
323. Wilkins, E. H. and Marinoni, A. L’Jtalia. University of 
Chicago Press, 1933, 2d ed. pp. xii, 194. 

Shaw, J. E. In Jtalica XI, 31-35. The Paradiso of Dante Alighieri. 
With a translation into English triple rhyme and a brief intro- 
duction by Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1932, pp. Xxxili, 299. 

Thornton, H. H. In /talica XI, 39-40. Giovanni Papini: Dante vivo. 
Lib. Editr. Fiorentina, 1933. 
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V.H., J. In Jtalica XI, 46-47. Almanacco letterario Bompiani 1934. 
Milano, Bompiani, pp. Ixviii, 110. 

Vittorini, D. In Jtalica XI, 41-42. The Defense of Poetry. By Bene- 
detto Croce. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933. 


NoTICES, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, ETC. 


Atlantica. March, 1934. Notices of: Aldo Mayer, Prima (La repub- 
blica della verita) with a preface by Alfredo Panzini; Lucio 
D’Ambra, La formica su la cupola di San Pietro. Milano, Mon- 
dadori; Lauro De Bosis, Jcaro. Translated from the Italian by 
Ruth Draper. With a preface by Gilbert Murray. Giuseppe 
Prezzolini, Come gli Americani scoprirono l’Italia. Milano, Treves. 

Fucilla, J. G. “Leopardiana.”” PQ. XIII, 30-39. [Numerous additions 
to the Bibliografia leopardiana published by Leo S. Olschki in 
1931-1932, the first part of which is the bibliography of Mazza- 
tinti and Menghini, and the second, covering the period 1898- 
1930, was compiled under Professor Natali. These additions are 
classified as follows: Biographical contributions, Editions, Critical 
Studies, Translations, ‘“Onoranze,’’ Miscellaneous, and Concluding 
Remarks, which last class consists of additional information re- 
garding items already contained in the Bibliografia. | 

Hartsook, J. H. In The Modern Language Journal XVIII, 355. Notice 
of New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian Languages, 
compiled by E. Stokes, Appleton. 

Italica. XI, 25-27. “Recent Books” and “From the Periodicals.” 

Italy America Monthly. January, 1934. Notices of: Mazzuconi, R. 
Leonardo Da Vinci; Monelli, P. Barbaro dominio. Processo a 500 
parole esotiche; Zanette, E. Una figura del secentismo veneto, 
Guido Casoni; Bussani, I. I] romanzo cavalleresco in Luigi Pulci; 
Cicognani, B. // figurinaio; Ungaretti, G. Sentimento del tempo; 
Papi, R. J// canto della speranza; Ricci, B. Corona ferrea. |The 
last three are poetry. | 
March, 1934. Notices of: L’ottava d’oro. La vita e Vopera di 
Ludsvice Ariosto. Letture tenute in Ferrara per il quarto cen- 
tenario della morte del poeta, con due messaggi di Gabriele D’An- 
nunzic. Baldini, A. Ludovico della tranquillitad. Divagazioni ari- 
ostesche. Specht, R. Giacomo Puccini, the man, his life, his work. 
Translated by C. A. Phillips. Giannantoni, M. La vita di Gabriele 
D’ Annunzio. Provenzal, O. Un po’ di buon vento. 

Matulka, Barbara. In RR. XXV, 74. La Divina Commedia di Dante 
Alighieri. Edited and annotated by C. H. Grandgent. Revised 
edition. New York, Heath, 1933, pp. xliii, 1003. 
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R., P. M. “Italian Literary News.” Jtaly America Monthly, March, 
1934. “Alessandro Bonsanti,’ ‘“Bino Sanminiatelli,’ ‘Alberto 
Moravia and the modern novel.” 


ADDENDA 


Alighieri, Dante: La Divina Commedia. Edited and annotated by C. 
H. Grandgent. Revised edition. Boston, Heath and Co., 1933, 
xlili, 1003 pp. 

Casa Italiana. November, 1933. Notices of: Sismondi, G. C. L. Episto- 
lario, vol. I, 1799-1814, raccolto con intr. e note a cura di C. 
Pellegrini. Savonarola, Prediche italiane ai fiorentini, III, 1. Qua- 
resima del 1496, a cura di R. Palmarocchi. Giovanni Casati, 
Dizionario degli scrittori d'Italia (Dalle origini fino ai viventt) 
vol. III. Achille De Rubertis, Gioberti e la Toscana. Ferdinando 
Durand, Enrico Thovez. Giulio Bertoni, Lingua e pensiero (studi 
e saggi linguistici). Nunzio Vaccalluzzo, Un accademico burlesco 
contro un accademico togato, ossia Carlo Gozzi contro Melchior 
Cesarotti. Paolo Mastri, Ultimi canti. Vittorio Alfieri, Rime, a 
cura di Francesco Maggini. Angelandrea Zottoli, // sistema di 
Don Abbondio. Pietro Fossi, La conversione di Alessandro Man- 
zont. Alessandro Manzoni, / promessi sposi, a cura di Santino 
Caramella. Luigi Pirandello, One, None and a Hundred Thousand. 
Translated from the Italian by Samuel Putnam. Salvator Gotta, 
Il diavolo in provincia. 

Papi, G. U. “Per la storia della banca.” Bulletin of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, V, 3 (July, 1933), 626-639. 
(From Speculum IX, 119). 

Revelli, P. ‘““‘La concezione geografico-politica nel cinquecento.” Bulle- 
tin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, V, 3 
(July, 1933) 515-525. (From Speculum IX, 119). 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


A new edition of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso with introduction and index by 
Nicola Zingarelli (Milan, Hoepli, 1934) is distinguished by several desirable 
features: the text is complete, but although the volume contains nearly 700 pages 
its thickness is less than an inch, and it can be readily put in a coat pocket; 
the index is new and most useful; and at the top of each page is a running 
summary in five or six lines of the ten stanzas printed on that page. By means of 
this summary a reader can keep the connection of the narrative even while skipping 
parts of the verse. The book is priced at 28 lire in pasteboard covers, 36 lire 
bound in cloth. Several attractive illustrations are included. K. McK. 

Fletcher, J. B.: Literature of the Italian Renaissance, New York, Macmillan, 
1034. 347 pp., $3.00. It will be reviewed in /talica. 


RECENT BOOKS 

I frammenti autografi dell’Orlando Furioso, a cura e con introduzione di 
S. Debenedetti (Chiantore, 1934, L. 75) has appeared; the fragments are from 
the libraries of Ferrara, Milan and Naples. 

Romanica Fragmenta (Chiantore, 1932, L. 100) is a collection of some of 
V. Crescini’s best known articles. It was intended to honor him on his 75th 
birthday and in recognition of his fifty years of teaching; his death occurred 
before the book could be presented to him. 

Michele Barbi’s Problemi di critica dantesca, Prima serie (1893-1918), is the 
first of two volumes of studies published scatteringly (Sansoni, 1934, L. 40). 

The critical edition of Ariosto’s Commedie, prepared by M. Catalano (Zani- 
chelli, 1933, 2 vols., L. 50) contains both prose and metrical versions, including 
for the first time the original draft of the Negromante. The editor describes his 
endeavor to establish and follow the standards of orthography preferred by 
Ariosto at the time of the final revision of the Furioso. 

Recent volumes of the Scrittori d'Italia series are Settembrini’s Ricordanze 
deila mia vita, a cura di Adolfo Omodeo (Laterza, 2 vols., L. 50). 

Giuseppe Toffanin’s Storia dell’umanesimo dal XIII al XVI secolo (Napoli, 
Perrella, 1933, L. 15) repeats and bolsters the thesis of Che cos’e ’'umanesimo: 
that humanism was a reaction against anti-dogmatic rationalism of the 13th and 
14th centuries (/talia che scrive, Jan.). 

Francesco Maggini’s edition of Alfieri’s Rime (Le Monnier, 1933, L. 20) 
includes the poems approved by Alfieri with an appendix of selected juvenile pieces. 
The introduction discusses manuscripts and early editions, Alfieri’s methods of 
correction, and his Petrarchism. To Maggini the Rime appear a versified auto- 
biography, strikingly parallel to the Vita. 

Agostino Saba’s Federico Borromeo e i mistici del suo tempo, con la vita e 
la corrispondenza inedita di Caterina Vannini da Siena (Olschki, Firenze, 1933, 
300 numbered copies, L. 90) has many documents illustrating feminine convent 
life in the seicento. 

Leonetto Cipriani’s Avventure della mia vita (Zanichelli, 1934, 2 vols., L. 
30) is an exciting autobiography now published for the first time. The author, a 
Corsican by birth, besides taking a prominent part in the Risorgimento, visited 
America and had astounding adventures. Americans will be interested in his experi- 
ences in crossing the great plains and among the Mormons. Portions of the 
memoirs were published in the Nuova Antologia, Dec. 1 to Feb. 16. The complete 
book is one of Zanichelli’s Collezione di diari e memorie inediti, diretti da A. 
Dallolio e A. Sorbelli. 
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A. Testoni’s posthumous Ottocento bolognese (Cappelli, L. 14) contains rem- 
iniscences of Carducci, D’Annunzio, Oriani. 

Illidio Bussani: /1 romanzo cavalleresco in Luigi Pulci (Torino, Bocca, 1933) 
stresses, perhaps excessively, popular and dialect elements, lyricism, fantasy and 
caprice in the Morgante, regarding the final cantos as deliberate self-defense 
(Leonardo, Feb. Giornale Storico, March). 

Nerino Conigliani: Giovanni Sagredo (Venezia, Lib. Emiliana Ed., 1934, L. 
12) treats a seicento Venetian ambassador who made shrewd remarks about the 
Fronde, about Cromwell and Leopold. 

Giorgio Pasquali: Storia della tradizione e critica del testo (Le Monnier, 1934, 
L. 45) makes history of text tradition also a history cf culture (Leonardo, 
March). 

L. Corvaglia: Le opere di Giulio Cesare Vanini e le loro fonti, Vol. I, Amphi- 
theatrum Divinae Providentiae (Milano, Soc. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1933). This 
work of Vanini is shown to be a piece of plagiarism from Cardano and others. 
Why was Vanini ever considered an important or a dangerous thinker? (La 
Critica, Jan.). 

The Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid has just published the Viaje 
de Cosme de Médicis por Espana y Portugal, edition and notes by A. Sanchez 
Rivero and Angela M. de Sanchez Rivero (150 pesetas). 

Lettere di Severino Ferrari a Giosué Carducci, a cura di Dante Manetti 
(Zanichelli, 1933, L. 10) contain evidence of personal attachment and some dis- 
cussion of critical problems, including notably Petrarch (Pan, April). 

Attilio Vallecchi: Ricordi e idee di un editore vivente (Vallecchi, 1934, L. 6). 
Much information about J] Marzocco, Il Leonardo, Il Regno, La Voce, Lacerba 
(Pan, April). 

Arrigo Solmi: Discorsi sulla storia d’Italia (“La Nuova Italia,” 1934, L. 26, 
bound 30). Scattered speeches with considerable emphasis on a unitarian feeling 
throughout Italian history (/talia che scrive, March). 

Carlo Curcio: Politica italiana del goo (Firenze, Novissima, L. 15) takes issue 
with De Sanctis and Villari; regards fifteenth century as beset by all the problems 
of our age (Leonardo, May, 1933). 

Ernst Walser: Gesammelte Studien zur Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance 
(Basel, 1932) contains essays on Salutati, Boccaccio, Aretino, Folengo, Christi- 
anity and the ancient world, the comic and tragic tyrant, etc. Vittorio Rossi 
courteously takes issue with the deceased author’s concept of the Renaissance 
(Giornale Storico, March). 

Alfred von Martin: Soziologie der Renaissance: zur Physiognomik und Rhyt- 
mik biirgerlicher Kultur (Stuttgart, Enke, 1932). 

Alfonso Morselli: Notizie e documenti sulla vita di Alberto Pio (Carpi, 
“L’Ardita,” 1932). Study of a nephew of Pico della Mirandola. 

Francesco Cognasso: Storia di Torino (Lattes). Twenty-one centuries of 
history from Hannibal to the present. 

M. Amari: Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia (Prampolini, Catania, vol. 1, L. 
100). This is the second edition corrected by the author and ready for publi- 
cation when he died in 1889; there have been ineffectual attempts to republish. 
In all there will be three volumes, each L. 100. 

Righi, Gaetano: J] pensierg del Vico nella sua continuitd, vol. I, Bologna, 
Tipografia Militare gia delle Scienze, 1931. In this first volume the author studies 
the development of Vico’s philosophical thinking from 1696 to the polemics arising 
from his De antiquissima. A second volume is to consider the De uno and the 
De constantia and a third the Scienza nuova. 
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Righi, Gaetano: // Croce interprete del Vico, Bologna, ibid., 1931. Although 
the author does not believe that a complete and definitive interpretation of Vico 
is possible, and although he disagrees with Croce on many points, nevertheless, he 
considers Croce’s work on Vico the most satisfactory that has been written. 

A. Panzini: Rose d’ogni mese (Aprile) (Mondadori, L. 8) and G. Deledda: 
Sole d’estate (Treves, L. 12) are characteristic groups of short stories. 

Sem Benelli: Caterina Sforza (Mondadori, L. 12) has won considerable suc- 
cess in the theatrical season. 

Giuseppe Prezzolini: Come gli Americani scoprirono l’Italia (Treves, L. 12) 
is a masterly analysis of numerous accounts of American travelers in Italy be- 
tween 1750 and 1850, throwing much light upon religious prejudice, puritanism, 
provincialism on both sides, with a few very enlightened interrelations. With all 
due regard to differences in environment, the travelers of old seem to the editor 
of Italica astoundingly similar to the tourists of today. There is a substantial 
bibliography. 

Alfredo Segre: Agenzia Abram Lewis (Mondadori, 1934, L. 15), the Mondadori 
prize novel, is exotic, dealing with the shrewd manager of a tourist agency in Cairo. 
Along with many realistic and humorous touches it has a somewhat jarring sensa- 
tional atmosphere of conspiracy and sentimentality. 

Giansiro Ferrata: Luisa (Firenze, Solaria, 1933, L. 15) is a brief novel with a 
delicate interpretation of the feelings of a lonely woman. 

Bino Sanminiatelli: Arnaccio (Vallecchi, 1934, L. 10) is a collection of impres- 
sionistic writings, among them a group of sketches of odd Tuscan scenes. 

Otello Masini, in Amorose tragedie fiorentine (Cappelli, 1934, L. 12) retells 
many adventures of passion, concerned largely with the Medici, with many lurid 
details. 

FROM THE PERIODICALS 

In L’Arlichino di Giorgio Maria Raparini Giulia Campos analyzes a rare poem 
published in Heidelberg in 1718 (Giornale Storico, CII, 3, Dec. 1933). She pro- 
nounces it invaluable as a record of real Commedia dell’Arte dialogue (much more 
vivid than scenarios) and as a study of Harlequin. In the same issue, while pub- 
lishing eight letters of Baretti, Luigi Piccioni refers to Baretti’s Epistolario which 
he has been preparing for years. Likewise Carlo Zagli publishes a few lettere 
inedite of Giordani, calling attention to the vast number still unprinted. Giordani 
once wished them burned. In the following number of the Giornale Storico (CIII, 
1-2, March, 1934), Vittorio Cian’s oration on De Sanctis, delivered in Turin, Feb. 
17, calls him un tipo ideale di scrittore e cittadino; Letterio di Francia, in J] mostro 
turchino, discusses the source and character of this fiaba of Carlo Gozzi, pronouncing 
it second only to Turandot; Remigio Sabbadini analyses the life and works of Tito 
Livio Frulovisio, the fifteenth century humanist (using the 1932 Cambridge edition 
of his works), and calls his comedies an eco viva del secolo; Antonio Belloni finds 
Galileo, despite some inspirational flashes, on the whole an unreliable literary critic; 
Alfonso Bertoldi throws light on the last days of Antonio Cesari; Carlo Calcaterra 
in a lengthy review allots much importance to Luigi Negri’s monograph on Carlo 
Denina, while he disagrees in some matters. 

The Oct.-Dec. number of the Archivum Romanicum (XVII, 4) is devoted to 
Ariosto. In a general appreciation Farinelli points out Ariosto’s note of melan- 
choly. Ezio Levi in L’ “Orlando Furioso” come epopea nuziale connects the 
Ruggiero theme with the Catalan chronicle of Ramon Muntaner and with Tirant 
lo Blanch. Giuseppe Fatini, in Umanitd e poesia dell’ Ariosto nelle “Satire” thinks 
that the autobiographical importance of the Satires has been slightly exaggerated, 
and the nobility of Ariosto’s character in them taken too much for granted. In 
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L’ “Orlando Furioso” nel teatro di Lope de Vega Amos Parducci shows that Lope 
used the Rodamonte-Doralice-Mandricardo, Isabella-Zerbino, Angelica-Medoro, 
and madness of Orlando themes. G. Bertoni gives a photographic and diplomatic 
reproduction of Ariosto’s Carmina, pointing out an error in numbering. S. Debene- 
detti dates by comparative spelling the time of the substitution of the more 
correct form of I, 18-II, 14 in the 1532 edition of the Furioso. Emmelina Ruta 
finds resemblances between the Ginevra story and some romances in Pérez de 
Hita’s Guerras de Granada (some close paraphrases of Menéndez y Pelayo should 
have been acknowledged in this study). 

In La Critica (XXXII, 1 and 2, Jan. and March) Croce finishes his account 
of Cola di Monforte: “una vita piena di tristezza che non meritava, in verita, di 
esser fatta allegro bersaglio all’opprobrio e al ludibrio dei posteri sfaccendati.’”’ Croce 
also prints the Italian original of his Oxford lecture Difesa della poesia and 
describes the German Library of Maria Carolina oi Austria, Queen of Naples, 
now in the National Library of Naples, as a capricious and perhaps unique 
collection of some 4,000 works printed between 1780 and 1803, especially after 
1790 (Jan.). Croce argues against any organic unity in Italian history, asserting 
only a geographical or material unity, taking issue with recent theories of L. 
Salvatorelli and A. Solmi (March). 

In Leggenda e verita sulla morte di Leopardi, F. Moroncini discusses the 
circumstances of burial, reopening of tomb, disappearance of head, and various 
plans for reburial (Nuova Antologia, March 1). Three letters from Luigi Settem- 
brini illustrate his patience and determination (March 1). Beniamino di Ritis in 
Mente puritana in corpo pagano discusses an American revolt against puritanism 
evident in Dreiser, Anderson, O'Neill, Sinclair Lewis (Feb. 16). Emilio Bodrero 
publishes some schoolboy themes of D’Annunzio, marked already by richness of 
description (March 16). F. Torraca reviews several Ariosto publications, finding 
Pompeati’s biography interesting, but a little imaginative, and two or three of 
Bertani’s identifications in the satires questionable (March 16). Giuseppe Gabrieli 
reviews Arabian Dante lore, stimulated by Asin Palacios; he finds Abbud Abi- 
Rascid Bey’s recent translation into Arabic prose very creditable; the tercet with 
the names of Mohammed and Ali had to be omitted (March 1). Alberto Consiglio 
makes of Salvatore di Giacomo the center of the intellectual renascence in Naples, 
subjected to the same influences as Verga and Serao; he takes issue with certain 
disparagements of neo-idealistic criticism (April 16). 

In Leonardo for March Giuseppe Fatini contributes a Bilancio del centenario 
ariosteo. After praising Catalano’s Commedie and the Agnelli-Raveznani Annali, 
he claims that the anniversary year produced no interpretations equa} to those of 
Momigliano or Raniolo, nor any worthy treatment growing out of Catalano’s 
biography. The general tendency he says, has been to proceed through a moral 
to a human estimate. He refers to many studies very unlikely to be accessible 
outside of Italy. 

In the April number of Pan Piero Misciattelli gives a few quotations from 
Un diario inedito del Tommaseo written in the autumn of 1871. 

In Die Kunstbewegung des italienischen Manierismus und ihre Einordnung 
in die Kulturgeschichte (Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, XXIV, 1) Franz Arens 
discusses Croce’s concept of the baroque. He announces to be published soon 
Die Kultur Italiens im Zeitalter der Glaubenserneuerung. 

In the Historische Zeitschrift (48, 3, August 1933) is a study of Campanella 
by Kurt Sternberg, treating his metaphysics, religion, astrological and numerical 
mysticism, his concept of science and culture, his communism, and his position 
in renaissance philosophy. 
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In the Mercure de France (March 15) Paul Guiton, reviewing several recently 
published books of verse, expresses the opinion that whereas Pascoli no longer 
influences modern writers, D’Annunzio’s influence persists and is greater than 
that of Carducci. 

Giacomo Acerbi reviews the status of agriculture in 13th century Italy and 
the contributions of Pier de Crescenzi whose Ruralium commodorum libri XII did 
much to popularize and systematize knowledge ef agricultural methods (la Nou- 
velle Revue, March 1). 

The Jan.-March number of the Revue de Littérature Comparée is devoted to 
Slavic and Hungarian Europe. Mirko Deanovic in les Influences italiennes sur 
Vancienne littérature yougoslave du littoral adriatique discusses influence of 
Petrarch, Tasso, Chiabrera and the Arcadia; the first printed books in Croatian 
were published in Venice; Jugoslavian literature is “le résultat des influences 
venues de I’Italie et du fond national slave.” In les Premiers éléments occidentaux 
dans la littérature roumaine N. Cartojan refers to Poggio and Aeneas Sylvius as 
claiming that Roumanian was of Latin origin, to Italian influence in 17th century, 
and to conditions under Turkish domination. 

Albert Flamant tells amusing anecdotes, mixed with some evidence of cruel 
egotism, about D’Annunzio (la Revue de Paris, Feb. 15). 

Henri Bédarida continues his study of Théophile Gautier et I’Italie in the 
Revue des cours et conférences, Feb. 15. 

Le Conte Sforza in la Ville, essence de l’Italie describes the towns of Italy 
as the real centers of power (Revue bleue, Feb. 17). 

In the Contemporary Review, Feb., Mary Bradford Whiting in Olympia 
Morata (1526-55) gives a brief biography of this child prodigy, daughter of a 
Professor of Latin at the University of Ferrara. In the April number Count 
Sforza in The Legend of Italian Scepticism denies scepticism and asserts tolerance. 
Italian attitude is “profound freedom of mind towards dogma and discipline” 
and “instinctive distrust of formal heresy of any kind.” 

In the Fortnightly Review for April is an article by Pirandello: Tendencies 
of the Modern Novel: Italy. Carducci’s reaction against Manzoni and Verga pro- 
duced such men as Oriani and D’Annunzio. 

NEWS NOTES 
At HoME 

Our secretary reports with much regret that, despite the formal protest pre- 
pared by him and signed by many present and past officers of the Association, 
the College Entrance Examination Board has not seeen fit to rescind its action 
to discontinue offering entrance examinations in Italian. 

Professor Thomas S. Fiske, Secretary of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, has written to /talica a letter in which he explained that the action of 
the Board was caused by the small and decreasing number of students who took 
the Italian examination. A paragraph from Professor Fiske’s letter is as follows: 
“By discontinuing its examinations in Italian the College Entrance Examination 
Board does not believe that it is discriminating against the study of Italian in 
the secondary schools. Every college belonging to the Board is perfectly willing 
to give full entrance credit for Italian on the basis of the candidate’s school 
record. No candidate who has studied Italian will be at any disadvantage because 
he cannot include Italian among the subjects in which he is examined by the 
Board.” Even while regretting the Board’s action, /talica thanks Professor Fiske 
for his straightforward and courteous letter. 

The Casa Italiana Educational Bureau has organized recently a Speakers’ 
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Bureau for the diffusion of the Italian language. Miss Annita E. Giacobbe is 
Chairman. Programs sponsored by the De Witt Clinton High School and the 
School of Education of New York University have been held in various centers. 
Much work is being carried on to organize the hundreds of Italian-American 
Clubs and Societies of Greater New York. A celebration of Italian Associations 
was held on board the Rex on April 27. Among the important purposes of this 
meeting was the affirmation of the importance of Italian culture and of the place 
that the Italian language deserves in the American school system. 

The Casa Italiana announces a generous and elaborate series of awards. 
Among these are ten student trips to Italy, five for high schools and five for 
colleges, with sea and land transportation and hotels free; five teacher trips with 
ocean transportation free; teacher trips with 30 per cent discount for those who 
have taught Italian two years and have been for one year members of the I.T.A. 
or of the A.A.T.I.; medals in the high schools and books in colleges, for students 
excelling in Italian. Recommendations are made by the Committee on Awards to 
the Italian Ambassador. This year the committee consists of Dean Cosenza, Chair- 
man, and Professors Covello, Lipari, McKenzie and Prezzolini. Complete details 
of these most favorable and stimulating plans may be secured from the Casa 
Italiana, Columbia University. 

On March 1 a Sala Italiana was inaugurated in Saybrook College, Yale 
University. The Italian Government, represented by Commendatore Antonio 
Grossardi, Consul-General at New York, presented to the University a compre- 
hensive collection of more than 300 books. President Angell accepted the gift 
on behalf of the University. The Sala will henceforth be the headquarters of the 
Yale Italian Society which sponsors lectures and gives a play annually in Italian. 
Professor Lipari, who took a leading part in the inauguration ceremonies, is a 
Fellow of Saybrook College. 

The University of Michigan Library has recently purchased some 125 Italian 
dialect dictionaries, all but about eight of which are now out of print. This 
collection is doubtless the most complete of its kind on this side of the Atlantic. 
Dialectologists and others interested are cordially invited to communicate their 
needs to Professor Merlino, who will gladly facilitate the use of any part of this 
collection. 

Immediately after the summer session Professor J. L. Russo, University of 
Wisconsin, will sail for Italy on a semester’s leave of absence. Mr. Joseph Rossi 
will be in charge of Italian during his absence. Mr. Rossi, who is finishing his 
doctoral dissertation on De Sanctis, is the recipient this year of the Markham 
Fellowship annually awarded to one Ph.D. candidate from the language and litera- 
ture departments. According to the terms of the fellowship, he will spend a year 
at the University of Naples, leaving in February, 1935. 

Professor Russo has recommended for appointment as new assistants in 
Italian next year: Miss Angeline Paratore and Messrs. Karl Bottke, Selim Ezban, 
and Robert Roeming. There will be eight persons teaching Italian at Wisconsin 
next year. On April 25 at the Serata Italiana, under the direction of Professor 
Russo, were presented, besides a musical program, Capuana’s Riricchia and Ermete 
Novelli’s Le distrazioni del Sig. Antenore. 

A class in Italian under the auspices of the C.W.A. was organized by Mr. 
Alessandro Long in the Art Center, Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

Miss Margherita Romano is now in charge of the teaching of Italian at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. 

The Circolo Italiano of Brooklyn College, Evening Session, held a celebra- 
tion on April 15. Dr. Tommaso Russo, Faculty Adviser, spoke on Lo studio 
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dell’Italiano nelle scuole americane ed i circoli italiani. Cavaliere Baldo Aquilano 
delivered an illustrated lecture on Venezia nella storia c nella vita. 

The Corriere d’America of New York has offered three prizes—round-trip 
passage to Italy on the Italian line, called the Concorso Dux. There are three 
classes of candidates—Italian-Americans in general, High School students, College 
students—one prize to be awarded to each on the basis of the best answer to the 
qustion: “Che impressione avete dell’Italia d’oggi e come ve la immaginate 
domani?” 

Dr. Mary Lucille Shay, University of Illinois, will spend a large part of this 
summer in Turin and Venice. She will collect material in Turin about Count 
De Biry, minister to London in and after 1758; in Venice on the four Baili 
stationed in Constantinople from 1720 to 1734—Giovanni Emo, Angelo Emo, 
Francesco Gritti and Daniele Dolfin. 

Charles S. Singleton, A.B., University of Missouri, 1931, and for three years 
a graduate student in the University of California, has received the award of the 
International Educational Exchange Fellowship to Italy, where he will spend the 
next academic year working on his dissertation. 

M. De Filippis, A.B., Brown, 1921, A.M., Michigan, 1923, received his Ph.D. 
from the University of California in Berkeley in May. 

“The Senate of Dublin University, Ireland, has voted to confer the honorary 
degree of Litt.D. upon Dr. J. D. M. Ford, Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages at Harvard. The degree will be bestowed at the commence- 
ment exercises of Dublin University on July 5, when Professor Ford will be in 
Ireland.” From Harvard Alumni Bulletin, March 23, ’34, p. 718. 

In the coming summer session Hunter College will offer two courses in 
Italian at the college center, 68th St. and Park Avenue, New York City, from 
the first week in July until August 15, to be given by Professor Tommaso Russo. 

In Language (March, 1934) the editor answers an unsigned communication 
that virtually charged him with neglect of Romance linguistics. The unequal dis- 
tribution is not the choice of the editor, but arises from the distribution of material 
sent to him by contributors. Here is an incentive for those who specialize in Italian 
linguistics. 

Italian is now accepted on a parity with French, German and Spanish at 
Northwestern University and can be taken as the first modern language to satisfy 
requirements for a B.A. or B.S. degree. 

Professor Altrocchi has discovered some letters from Fogazzaro to Joseph 
Le Conte (1823-1901), Proiessor of Geology and Natural Sciences in the Uni- 
versity of California. His book Science and Religion made a deep impression on 
Fogazzaro. It is to be remembered that Gallarati-Scotti is preparing to publish 
next fall through Mondadori Fogazzaro’s letters. 

Mr. V. A. Scanio, University of Michigan, is engaged in a doctoral disser- 
tation: “The Doctrine of the Dama di Corte in the Italian Renaissance.” 

For the first time in many years, two one-act plays in Italian were presented 
this spring at the University of Illinois. 

Yale University has succeeded again in arranging an exchange fellowship with 
Italy. Mr. Salvatore J. Castiglione, B.A., Yale 1932, and for two years a graduate 
student at Yale, will spend the coming academic year at the University of Florence 
or of Rome. Professor Lipari expects also to go to Italy and to remain there until 
January, principally in Florence. 

On May 3 the Yale Italian Society presented Con le signore c’é piu guste, a one- 
act play by Ugo Ollebros, under the auspices of the new Sala Italiana. 

Grace Thompson Seton, National Chairman of Awards of the National League 
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of American Penwomen, has announced from Washington that All My Youth, a 
book of poems by Fredericka Blankner, published by Brentano’s and brought out in 
its second printing by Coward McCann, has received one of the awards in the 
National Book Contest for 1932-34 of the National League of American Penwomen. 
All My Youth was published also in Rome, and because of this the author’s biography 
is listed in L’Almanacco degli Scrittori Italiani, 1933 and 1934, in L’Agenda Let- 
teraria, and in Il Novecento Italiano, 1934. 

Miami Universitv. Oxford, Ohio, instituted the study of Italian in the fall of 
1932. During the present session two years have been offered, and next fall a third 
will be added. Mr. Joseph A. Russo, Graduate Assistant, has done the teaching, 
instituted by Dr. Leon P. Irwin. Next fall Mr. Russo’s teaching will be supplemented 
in the third year work by Dr. Lawrence H. Skinner. A large number of those taking 
Italian at Miami are students in Fine Arts. 

Beginning with next year Italian will be introduced at Drury College, Spring- 
field, Missouri. Mr. Lambert Orton, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
will be in charge. 

ABROAD 

On February 7 Remigio Sabbadini died in Pisa. Among his many noted publi- 
cations were the critical edition of Virgil and the Epistolario di Guarino Veronese. 

On April 3, 1932 was inaugurated the /stituto italiano di studi germanici in 
the Villa Sciarra on the Janiculum in Rome, the gift of Signora Wurts-Tower 
to Mussolini, and ceded by him in turn for its present purpose. Much work has 
been done since the formation. Professor Giuseppe Gabetti is director; courses 
and lectures are given, and a library has been built. Very soon a review, Studi 
germanici, will be launched. 

In an article on JI ribelle: H. L. Mencken (Corriere della Sera, March 18) 
Luigi Barzini, calling Mencken il primo critico della repubblica, discusses him as 
the centre of a group that questions the simple dogmas of prosperity and progress. 

Ferdinando Carlesi’s translation of Don Quijote (Mondadori, 2 vols., L. 40) 
is praised because it really seems Italian. Among previous well-known transla- 
tions Franciosini’s in the 17th century and Gamba’s in the roth, were neither 
complete nor worthy, while Giannini’s recent one is careful and annotated (Cor- 
riere della Sera, March 18). 

Alberto Airoldi and G. Cantini have celebrated the soth anniversary of the 
appearance of the Avventure di Pinocchio with a new edition in phonograph 
records. The supposed voice of Collodi as general narrator alternates with different 
voices for the dialogues. The records are accompanied by music and illustrations. 
The records, costing 50 lire each, are on sale at Durium S. A., Corso Garibaldi 
20, Milan. 

Camillo Pellizzi has been appointed Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature in the University of London, to take effect the next academic year. 
This chair has been occupied by distinguished persons beginning with Panizzi in 
1821, and is at present filled by E. G. Gardner. 

The government of Holland has approved the creation of the first chair of 
Italian in that country, at the University of Utrecht. The incumbent will be 
Romano Guarnieri, reader in the University of Amsterdam. Italian has been studied 
in schools and universities in Amsterdam, Leyden, Groningen, Nijmwegen, Delft, 
Wageningen. 

El Repertorio Americano of San José, Costa Rica, reprinted on February 
10, from Numero of Mexico City, Bontempelli’s story Jn Africa, along with a 
sketch of the author’s career and an appreciation of his defense of the imagina- 
tion, this last from La Batalla of Mexico, May 28, 1927. 
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The editors of Nosotros of Buenos Aires (Jan.-Feb.) deny the allegation of 
Pedro Juan Vignati in Augustea (Dec. 31) that the Argentinians of Italian descent 
deny their paternity. The editors quote several such persons to the effect that the 
study of Italian in the Argentine Republic is important and is recognized. 

Mondadori has published Scene e figure del Piccolo Mondo Antico, 16 draw- 
ings by Pietro Chiesa recalling the episodes, the landscape and the characters of 
the novel (L. 100). 

In connection with the celebration in March of Henri Hauvette’s 7oth year 
and his 40th year of university teaching, Atillio Momigliano praises his lucidity. 
his genius for picking out and presenting fundamental problems of criticism 
(Corriere della Sera, March 25). Carlo Pellegrini notices the occasion in the Nuova 
Antologia for March 1. 

Rizzoli is publishing in 90 weekly instalments with 2,000 illustrations, Giuseppe 
Rovani’s Cento Anni. Complete subscription costs 50 lire. 

The Atlante di Storia dell’arte italiana has been completed. It contains some 
2,500 illustrations, brief text and concise notes. Volume I, to the end of the 
trecento, appeared in 1924, and is reprinted in 1934, when Volume II, to the end 
of the ottocento, appears for the first time (Treves). The editors are Ugo Ojetti 
and Luigi Dami. Dami died in 1926. 

On March 22 Marconi was reappointed President of the Royal Academy for 
1934-39. New members of the Academy are: in physical, mathematical and natural 
sciences, Emilio Bianchi, director of the observatory of Brera and Merato; Pietro 
Rondone, pathologist, professor in the Royal University of Milan; and Gustavo 
Giovannoni, professor of architecture in the School of Engineering in Rome. 

Le Monnier has announced for the end of April publication of Renato Serra’s 
Epistolario. 

The house of Zanichelli has acquired from the heirs of Carducci the exclusive 
right to publish his letters. It is hoped that the first volume will appear this 
year or early next year when the 1ooth anniversary of the poet’s birth will be 
observed. 

The national edition of the works of A. Rosmini will be issued in the next 
ten years by the Societad Filosofica Italiana. It will amount to 50 volumes. 

The first volume of the Atlante linguistico-etnografico italiano della Corsica, 
promoted by the University of Cagliari, and prepared by Professor Gino Boniglioni, 
University of Pavia, has been published. The whole will be in ten volumes, to cost 
4,000 lire, or, if paid as each volume appears, 500 lire per volume. Subscriptions 
are payable to the University of Cagliari. 

In reviewing J] processo dei Cenci, published by G. B. Colonna and E. Chio- 
rando, Mariano d’Amelio notes that some details of the famous affair are still dark 
(Corriere della Sera, March 29). 

The Italian moving picture 1860, illustrative of Garibaldi’s campaign and di- 
rected by Blasetti, is much praised. 

An intellectual polemic came to a climax with Valentino Bompiani’s Difesa del 
romanzo collettivo in the Gazzetta del Popolo (April 11). The author attacks the 
ill-defined concepts invoked in the name of idealism. 

Bulletin no. 49 of the /stituto Storico Italiano, directed by Pietro Fedele, an- 
nounces that the fundamental work has been done for the critical edition of Giovanni 
Villani’s chronicle, intrusted to F. P. Luiso. Publication is promised fra qualche 
anno. The edition of Santa Caterina’s letters, intrusted by the same institute te 
Eugenio Dupré Theseider is announced as nearly ready. For this last the editor has 
used a Viennese manuscript with 219 letters, the majority apparently in the hand of 
Neri di Landoccio Pagliaresi, secretary of the Saint. 


For the preparation of notes for this issue many thanks are owed to Dr. Elio 
Gianturco of Berkeley, California, and to Mr. R. P. Oliver, University of Illinois. 
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La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Edited and annotated by C. 
H. Grandgent, Harvard University. D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York, 1933. Revised edition. Pp. xlii, 1003, including an 
index. Price $3.60 
Since its first publication in 1909, no other edition of the Com- 

media has been so familiar to the American student as this by Professor 

Grandgent. The editions of Scartazzini, Casini, Torraca, Del Lungo and 

many others, which have great merits, continue, of course, to be found 

in public and university libraries and in many private ones. But, in 
general, Grandgent’s has been the favorite for class use and for much 
habitual reading. This is a natural result because of its intrinsic merits 
as a scholarly, authoritative edition which answers admirably our pe- 
culiar academic needs, and suits best our American readers. Indeed, 
the author has described this American edition as “intended primarily 
for the general literary public, though adapted also to academic use.”’ 
(Cf. Preface to the 1909 edition.) “Remembering,” he observed, “how 
often the Commedia is read and enjoyed by persons whose Italian 
equipment is scanty, I have explained in the notes many words and 
forms that present no difficulty to the experienced student. On the 
other hand, I have endeavored, by discarding a vast accumulation of 
interesting but unnecessary erudition, so to curtail the annotation that 
the reader’s attention shall not be constantly distracted from the text.” 

The American professor, furthermore, was mindful of another common 

defect in Dante studies (not limited to this country), when he re- 

marked: “In my interpretation I have tried to give the ‘allegorical and 
true meaning,’ as Dante calls it, the place it deserves, but seldom 
receives, beside the literal.” 

This original purpose and practical, reasonable objective of the 
mindful teacher should not be forgotten in any critical consideration 
of his “revised edition” of the Commedia, since he says in the new 
preface: “I have made in this revision no fundamental changes in 
method or interpretation. The alterations adopted are numerous but 
small.” In fact, the general “introduction,” the “preliminary notes” 
to the three cantiche, the “arguments” of the various cantos, and the 
notes accompanying the text, all remain substantially the same. There 
are, indeed, any number of tiny changes, little additions, and small 
corrections. Apparently not a single doubtful point, nor word, letter, 
or comma of the previous text has escaped the most scrupulous, thor- 
ough reconsideration in the light of the author’s own more mature 
judgment and of the latest researches by a whole army of Dantists. 
Even the commentator’s English style has been retouched wherever a 
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certain sense Sf elegance, perhaps, or the desire for greater precision 
seemed to call for a slight alteration. 

But, while all this undoubtedly increases our confidence in the 
authority of the editor, is it not surprising that over two decades of 
intense, further study, by him and hosts of others, have apparently 
borne no greater fruit than is shown by these small (though numerous) 
alterations? Mr. Grandgent remains faithful both to the objective 
method of the “positivistic’” school of literary criticism and to their 
largely literal interpretation of the Divine Comedy. This is surprising 
in view of the fact that he, himself, had already indicated in 1909 the 
need of bringing out the “allegorical and true meaning” of the poem, 
and had made such an excellent start in that direction. Some of us, 
belonging to the following generation, have now been won over com- 
pletely to the sovrasenso as the only real meaning, and to the subjective 
presentation of it, at the same time taking into consideration the poet’s 
aesthetic art and literal figuration. Spiritual facts are not less positive 
than perceptible, external manifestations; nor is our method any less 
scientific; indeed, it permits the closest penetration to the core of the 
subject matter. I do not mean to imply that Mr. Grandgent does not 
concur in this view. As a matter of fact, in consideration of the high 
regard he has for certain studies of this type, and of his own commen- 
tary, in which he has given the allegorical meaning “the place it de- 
serves, but seldom receives, beside the literal,” it is clearly indicated 
that he accepts this approach. But, to me, he does not seem to go far 
enough. Perhaps he has the ordinary American student in mind, as 
well as the divers opinions of Dante teachers. At any rate, whatever 
the cause, it is my belief that, even for the purposes of an introductory 
course on the Commedia, that is, a course which would consider the | 
capacity and interest of our ordinary students, this commentary could 
be extended to penetrate the divine principle of human life, education, 
and progress as revealed by the poet. It does not always illuminate 
sufficiently his system of philosophy, nor his stixovistic poetic art, of 
which the Commedia is the supreme example. I had hoped that this 
revision would entail an enlargement of the arguments and the pre- 
liminary notes, and especially those of the Paradiso, so as to permit a 
fuller treatment and a more comprehensive exposition in current, mod- 
ern terms of the sovrasenso of the poem in its parts and as a whole. 
Personally, therefore, I am disappointed that our editor has not seen 
fit to give us and our students the full benefit of his profound under- 
standing and thorough appreciation of the divine poem. Indeed—per- 
haps I am a visionary—it is my belief that Dante can and should be 
made modernly alive to our most sophisticated undergraduates. But 
this is impossible unless we guide them for a considerable distance 
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beyond the literal meaning of his work, and, especially, unless we 
translate for them in terms of today his allegorical concept-images and 
all the permanencies of the Commedia. This can surely be done with- 
out any obtrusiveness on the part of the teacher as he guides his stu- 
dents in a direct derivation from the text itself of the undisputed 
educational purpose, philosophic scope, and artistic unity of the poem. 

To return to the volume itself, the most important innovation in 
this revised edition consists of the use, or practical substitution, of the 
critical text of the Italian Dante Society, prepared by G. Vandelli, in 
place of the one previously “based on the latest edition of Moore’s 
Oxford Dante.” Professor Grandgent accepts the Vandelli text,’ but 
not without the closest scrutiny of all the modifications introduced by 
this scholar, and not without some allegiance to his own previous read- 
ings, a considerable number of which he retains, adopting only rarely 
one that differs in both texts. These variants are too numerous to list 
here, but, besides being largely a matter of opinion, and insignificant, 
they are for the most part of a philological, phonetic, or merely ortho- 
graphic character, and do not alter the meaning of the passage. He 
retains, for instance: “diserta,” “gazetta,” “muovi,” “brevemente,” 
“siudizio,’ “avevan,” “vengo” in places where Vandelli writes’ ‘“de- 
serta,” “gaetta,” “movi,” “brievemente,” “giudicio,” “avean,” “vegno.” 
Apparently, he lets his own sense of melody and rhythm guide him 
when he prefers an ed to an e of Vandelli, or e il to e 7l, or gli to li. 
Again, the rime may have led him to modify both his own and Van- 
delli’s text, as in Inferno, V, 77, where he reads priega to rime with 
piega and niega; but, on the contrary, in /nferno, XVI, 45, he retains, 
probably for the same reason, his undiphthongized noce, which rimes 
with croce and voce, in preference to Vandelli’s muoce. One striking 
type of orthographic change is the unusual omission of the #4 in most 
cases of an apostrophized che before initial a, 0, or u. For example, 
where Vandelli has ch’appresso, ch’onori, ch’usci, Grandgent writes 
C’appresso, c’onori, c’usci. Of course, it is true that the # here serves 
no phonetic purpose, that Vandelli himself writes c’hanno, and that the 
latter’s inconsistent ch’ha (Inferno, II, 68) has an abundance of “h’’s. 
But it is also true that the customary presence of the / in the first 
element of the combination helps the eye to recognize quickly the full 
form of the conjunction. In one instance, in two identical cases occur- 
ring in the same line, there is the omission of the # in one combination 
and not in the other. (Cf. Jnferno, II, 114: ‘“‘C’onora te e quei ch’udito 
Vhanno.”’) 








1 But not, apparently, the I.D.S.’ text of the other works of Dante, references 
to which and quotations from which continue to be made in the text of Dr. 
Moore’s “Tutte le Opere di Dante.” 
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The volume, beautifully printed on excellent paper with the same 
wide margins, and as well bound as the original edition, has been en- 
riched by the addition of a customary index of “proper names and some 
other names, of cardinal importance, to be found” in the text or the 
commentary. The pagination has been made continuous from cantica 
to cantica, so that these may not be now procured separately; the 
paragraphs of the introduction have been spaced and numbered, mak- 
ing it more attractive; and several illustrations have been added: the 
Casa di Dante, Il Santo Volto of Lucca, the Torri degli Asinelli e 
Garisenda, together with a reconstruction of the torri gentilizie of 
mediaeval Bologna, Botticelli’s interpretation of the twelfth canto of 
Purgatory, and Giotto’s portrait of the poet, which replaces the mask 
in the frontispiece. There are also three additional and useful dia- 
grams. 

Yale University, January, 1934 ANGELO LIPARI 


SAVERIO NASALLI Rocca: Giuseppe de Maistre nei suoi scritti. Torino, 

Bocca, 1933. L. 20. 

Non profonde analisi del pensiero politico, religioso, sociale, eco- 
nomico di de Maistre contiene questo libro; esse non sono richieste dal 
compito che l’autore si prefigge, che é di divulgazione, d’invogliamento 
alla lettura. Egli ha potato destramente il frascame della selva maistria- 
na, con mani talvolta troppo pie. (Sua nonna era la bisnipote dello 
statista savojardo.) L’incentivo a scrivere gli é venuto dall’annunzio, 
diramato da Henri Bordeaux, d’una storia “romanzata” su Giuseppe 
e la famiglia de Maistre: Les amours de Xavier de Maistre a Aoste. 
“Quel libriccino di Bordeaux mi ha fatto fremere pensando che il mo- 
vente d’una storia dei de Maistre fosse soltanto letterario”. I] “fremito” 
é esagerato, ma il Nasalli Rocca ha ragione. II culto dei letterati pel 
brillante reazionario é il risultato della loro ‘“durezza d’orecchio”’. Rara- 
mente essi s’accorgono dell’odio violento di de Maistre per les gens de 
plume ; ignorano, o dimenticano, lo stomacato disgusto con cui respinge 
Chateaubriand. Incongrue sono le coniugazioni, commesse dai critici, 
di de Maistre con Barbey d’Aurevilly e Baudelaire. Paradossi, stile, 
virtuosismo formale, marcia “‘cancrizzante” del suo tomismo polemico 
non danno la chiave del suo sistema. I suoi-seguaci hanno il torto di 
volersi mostrare plus royalistes que le roi. Tipico, ad esempio, é Giu- 
liotti, nella Unzeitmdssigkeit della sua attitudine, la sua pugnacita 
vecchio-testamentaria, pseudo epica e dispettosa. Lo sfasciamento del 
macchinone apologetico messo su a gran rinforzo di patristica da de 
Maistre é un fenomeno interessante, e da notare. Col sopravvento che, 
presso i troppo fedeli discepoli, prende il fattore letterario, i segni dis- 
tintivi e le componenti del concetto verlainiano di letteratura affiorano 
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in crudissima luce: i forzamenti di tono, la discordia tra contenuto e 
forma, l’incompatibilita fra l’aristocrazia delle convinzioni e il luccicore 
frusto, tribunizio, popolaresco, delle loro vesti terminologiche. 
Berkeley, California ELIo GIANTURCO 


ANTONIO BELLONI: Traiano Boccalini. Torino, G. B. Paravia & C., 1931, 
100 pp. (Scrittori italiani con notizie storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

AMEDEO RINALDI: T. Boccalini. I Ragguagli di Parnaso. Napoli, Casa 
editrice Rondinella Alfredo, 1932, 71 pp. (Classici italiani.) 

Traiano Boccalini e la sua critica letteraria. Venezia, Casa editrice 

“Rinascenza,” 1933, 104 pp. 

Notwithstanding the various studies on Boccalini that have ap- 
peared in the past, this clever satirist who used the lash of irony 
unsparingly continues to attract commentators. The small volume 
edited by Belloni, although designed for a popular series, contains val- 
uable gleanings from his scholarly store of notes. At the very outset 
he reveals that the second Centuria of the Ragguagli di Parnaso was 
originally printed in 1612, a year earlier than the date usually given 
by bibliographers. After brief introductory remarks, the editor pre- 
sents excerpts from the Ragguagli (both parts), Pietra del paragone 
politico and Osservazioni sopra Cornelio Tacito. These are interspersed 
with critical observations, so that the reader obtains a comprehensive 
idea of Boccalini’s work and its significance. The discussion of the 
Osservazioni is especially commendable, for this is probably the least 
known of the author’s writings. A comparison of Tassoni’s Filippiche 
with the Pietra del paragone politico discloses some interesting parallels. 
Footnotes illuminate historical allusions and other obscure points in the 
text. Finally the bibliographical note, while not exhaustive, embodies 
important information. 

Somewhat similar in plan, but more restricted, is Rinaldi’s edition 
of representative selections, all of which are from the first part of the 
Ragguagli. The introduction attempts to give a concise appreciation of 
Boccalini’s talents and purpose. Incidental criticism is found in the 
annotations which accompany the text. 

The same comments, with minor changes, are included in Rinaldi’s 
handsomely printed essay entitled Traiano Boccalini e la sua critica 
letteraria. This extended analysis of the subject opens with a well 
documented biographical sketch. In the dating of the second Centuria, 
however, Belloni’s correction is overlooked. 

Using the Ragguagli for material, the critic interprets Boccalini’s 
attitude toward political and literary tendencies of his time. He esteems 
the author’s originality not so much for the ideas and their allegorical 
setting, as for his peculiar ability to create caustic satire with a wide 
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appeal. In exalting Boccalini’s patriotism, Rinaldi discourses at length 
on the vicious effects of Spanish tyranny as a prime motive for the 
composition of the Ragguagli. Although antipathy towards the Span- 
iards is evident throughout the work, other Europeans, including the 
author’s own countrymen, were also the objects of his ridicule. Con- 
centration of anti-Spanish sentiment was reserved, rather, for the Pietra 
del paragone. 

Rinaldi takes issue with Croce concerning the intensity with which 
Italians in general hated their oppressors. Besides the few examples 
from the literature of Italy that are cited to sustain his conviction, he 
might have adduced plenty of testimony from the Spanish writers of 
the period. It is hardly fair to attribute to foreign domination the 
faults of character that come under the censure of i/ menante. Court- 
iers and their customs were a universal plague with no regard for 
nationalities. The fact that Spain, too, was undergoing social and politi- 
cal decadence explains why Boccalini was admired and imitated by 
some of his enemies in the Iberian peninsula who were equally severe 
in condemning identical human deficiencies. In fact they shared a 
common source of inspiration for disgruntled attacks, the bitterness 
left by disillusioning experiences and frustrated ambitions. 

The last chapter is devoted to an exposition of Boccalini’s literary 
criticism, which is admitted to be, in certain cases, ill founded or unjust. 
Lacking a definite esthetic formula of his own, he contented himself 
with chiding others. Rinaldi’s consequent reappraisal leads to the con- 
clusion that secentismo has been overemphasized. A convenient index 
of proper names provided at the end will be useful to students of the 
period under examination. 

Readable as it is, the essay leaves something to be desired from the 
point of view of research. It is confined too much to one portion of 
the material to justify its title, as almost every textual reference is 
taken from the first part of the Ragguagli. Several previous studies 
have not been utilized, a deiect rendered more noticeable by the lack of 
a comprehensive bibliography. Like most of his Italian predecessors, 
the latest commentator fails to treat adequately the effect of J Rag- 
guagli di Parnaso on the literatures of other nations. In the present 
instance there occurs only a slight indication (cf. p. 30) of the reaction 
that this satire caused in Spain. There are monographs on Boccalini’s 
influence in England and Germany, but much remains to be accom- 
plished in tracing his imitators elsewhere. Perhaps such investigation 


1 Unfortunately the quotation of Lope de Vega’s sonnets is marred by an 
extraordinary number of errors. Among various other misprints, the following 
are worth noting: P. 23, footnote 1, the citation should read Centuria II. P. 43, 
footnote 1, the reference is incomplete. 
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might be accelerated by an annotated edition of the complete work, 


which is still needed. 
Brown University RoBert H. WILLIAMS 


Rino ALEsst: Savonarola. Cinque atti. Milano-Roma, Treves-Treccani- 

Tumminelli, 1933. 239 pp. 

This play is perhaps as satisfactory an accomplishment as is pos- 
sible, considering how prohibitive for the theatre the subject is. From 
the gathering of the army of innocents to the trial, imprisonment and 
death, Alessi tries sympathetically to reproduce the best aspects of the 
life and thoughts of this Cromwell of Italy. Fact and fiction are gen- 
erously commingled. There is more of Botticelli in the play, for ex- 
ample, than history will allow; but Savonarola’s speech to him on the 
beauty of women in the seventh scene of the third act is a beautiful 
adaptation of recorded utterance. 

The play is too long and too episodic. Historic verisimilitude is 
better attained than dramatic point and verity. The simile of Savon- 
arola to Christ is perhaps overstrained in such scenes as the Leda alias 
Maria, alias Mary Magdalene episodes, and in the betrayal of the 
disciples at the close. In the second, and particularly in the last act 
there is more foggy dialectic between the hero and the Pope’s ambassa- 
dor than can be allowed in good dramaturgy, where we expect a sharper 
distinction of party, and demand to know who is the wise man and 
who is the fool. The final beatific vision is rather shoddy theatricality. 

Probably Signor Alessi would have been better able to explain and 
enforce his subject in an historical novel or a psycho-analytic biog- 
raphy. 

University of Illinois C. H. SHATTUCK 


ALFREDO PANZINI: Novelle. Edited by George L. Doty, The University 

of Chicago Press (Italian Series), 1934. 

A class-room edition of Panzini’s stories should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing number of texts of contemporary writers edited 
for American schools and colleges. This is not, however, Panzini’s first 
appearance in the American classroom, for he is represented in Mari- 
noni’s An Italian Reader; in Marraro’s Contemporary Italian Short 
Stories; in Reinhard and De Filippis’ Novelle Italiane Moderne; and 
in Rendi and Tutt’s Am Italian Reader for Beginners. Of the seven 
stories given here, one (Verbi transitivi e verbi intransitivi) has already 
appeared in Marinoni’s Reader; the others are new and have been 
selected from various collections of Panzini’s novelle. There is no doubt 
that Panzini’s language is a good model for students to follow in the 
acquisition of a current, living vocabulary; however, not all of his 
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stories and novels lend themselves to class-room conversation. This is 
true of parts of the entertaining Spaghetti con le acciughe, which, in 
my judgment, is better suited for outside, rapid reading than for class- 
room conversation, the aim of which is the mastery of words and ex- 
pressions of the text in order to achieve fluency or, at least, ease in the 
spoken idiom. 

If one examines from the student’s point of view the vocabulary 
compiled by the editor for this text, one is doomed to disappointment, 
for much is missing that should be there. One of the difficulties for 
the American student is that of accentuation, and he is entitled to all 
the help possible in the matter. Therefore, there should be included 
in the vocabulary (even though the meaning is obvious) the accent of 
such words as igienici (p. 11); despota (p. 12); Germania, Svizzera 
(p. 15); rigido (pp. 21, 23); orbita (p. 24); sacrifico (p. 72); Splen- 
dida (p. 74) etc. Irritating too to the student would be the absence 
from the vocabulary of such words as cui (p. 19); che (p. 46, with the 
special meaning of “‘when”’); da (pp. 12, 18, etc.); di (pp. 17, 46, etc.). 
These are small words that often impede the translation and obscure 
the meaning for the novice. Other single words missing are: palpitante 
(p. 29, certainly not to be translated “palpitating’” here); bastione 
(p. 47): quale (p. 17) etc. There are missing, too, from the vocabu- 
lary and notes the explanations of many idiomatic or unusual phrases 
that would be meaningless when translated word for word. Such are, 
for example: dal parlare laconico (p. 12); pagamenti a tratta, a pronta, 
a prontissima cassa (p. 15; the vocabulary lists trarre, “to draw,’’ and 
pronto, “ready,” both of which are inadequate, and does not even 
bother to include prontissima and cassa); tanto sopra come in fondo 
(p. 16; the vocabulary lists tanto, “so much, such, so, as,” and come, 
“how,” which would be entirely misleading here); / verbi transitivi 
sono quelli che passano 0 che non passano (p. 16; the vocabulary has 
passare, “to pass,” which is correct but meaningless here). Other ex- 
pressions for which the vocabulary is entirely inadequate are: dal 
giocare (p. 17); da mangiare (p. 20); da guardaboschi (p. 60); l’aveva 
su (p. 25); anzi voglio mangiarci un generale all’Italia (p. 30) etc. 

The tendency of the vocabulary to cling too closely to the literal 
meaning of a word without giving its special meaning, better suited to 
this text, is further shown in the following instances: Allora il signor 
X ... tirava su le lunghe gambe, abbozzava una mezza figura di 
“attenti” (p. 23) for the clarification of which one finds in the vocabu- 
lary: abbozzare, “to sketch,” and figura, “figure”; E L’Ave Maria del 
terzo giorno cantava . . . dall’alto del campanile (p. 22), for the cantare 
of which only the meaning of “to sing” is given; come crede (p. 37), 
for which we find only credere, “to believe”; il terno é fatto (p. 59) for 
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which ¢erno is listed as meaning “belonging to the number three” thus 
missing entirely the reference to the game of lotto (or dice) and leaving 
the expression quite obscure for American students. These examples 
could easily be multiplied. 

Further minor suggestions for a new edition—for it is clear from 
the above that we cannot ask our students to buy this book until con- 
siderably more work has been done on the vocabulary—would be: the 
explanation of dialectal, or incorrect and incomplete phrases (as on pp. 
8, 75), and of unusual, non-Italian words such as soluzione (p. 72) 
to bring out the amusing irony and delicate satire; the amalgamation 
of some of the notes (for example, the several notes on the geographical 
names of Dalla padella neila brace, each of which contains the solemn 
but annoying command to “see map,” could be condensed into one 
note), and the expansion of some other notes to make them less hack- 
neyed (the one on Poliziano, for instance) and to bring them up to 
the level of the better notes, of which there are many. There are com- 
paratively few misprints to be corrected: della for dalle (p. 17); si for 
se (p. 43); levano for levando (p. 85). 

Sometimes the meanings given in the vocabulary or in the notes are 
incomplete, erroneous, confused, or misleading. One example of strange 
confusion, (among several), is to be found in the note (p. 100) to 
viatico (p. 46). This viatico is not the Viaticum of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Here the word, applied to two bottles of wine taken along 
on the expedition, has its primary meaning of “provvisioni per viaggio; 
cosa che deve confortare e sostenere durante il viaggio, nell’ andata’”’ 
(cf. Zingarelli). The etymology of the word is obvious, and, when one 
reflects that the original meaning of Latin viaticum was “money for a 
journey,” it is quite clear why the Church adopted it to designate the 
Holy Eucharist administered with the intention of preparing the sick 
for death as a safeguard that must preserve the soul on its journey to 
heaven. There is certainly no reference to that blessed Sacrament in 
viatico as it appears here. 

The real test and evaluation of the exercises based on the text is 
possible only through actual use in the classroom. A passive examina- 
tion of them, however, is very much in their favor, and they look most 
promising and helpful. Perhaps it was the editor’s intention to compen- 
sate for the inadequate vocabulary by these full exercises, consisting 
of the usual questions to be answered in Italian; grammar and verb 
drill: and translation from English to Italian of sentences based on 


the text. 
Bryn Mawr College ANGELINE H. LocGRasso 
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Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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ITALIAN PUBLISHERS 


135 BLEECKER STREET, N.Y.C. 


LA PIU GRANDE E MEGLIO FORNITA LIBRERIA 
ITALIANA DEGLI STATI UNITI 


GIUSEPPE LIPPARINI—“La nostra lingua”— 
—Grammatica italiana in due volumi, ricca di 
esercizi—Complessive pagine 380 


ALFREDO PANZINI—“Guida alla grammatica 
Italiana.” Con un Prontuario delle incertezze— 
Volumetto di pagine 95 


» FRANCESCO FLAMINI—‘Storia della letteratura 
_ Italiana”—Breve sommario—Volumetto di pagine 





